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bility no other agency was more valuable in opening up, settling, and 
developing central western Wisconsin than the Knapp-Stout & Co. 
Lumber Company. 

COSTUMES THREE GENERATIONS AGO 

I am in search of details in the matter of dress of the American 
people, both male and female, during the period between 1825 and 1840. 

Also I wish exact information as to the manner in which Feench- 
Canadians and fur traders, trappers, and voyageurs of the Northwest 
Territory dressed during the eighteen thirties. 

W. S. Hoffman 

Campion College 

The Americans of the period which you mention dressed in the 
fashion of the times, as imported from Europe. Traveler after trav- 
eler speaks of the fashionable mode, especially of the women's dress. 
Any book of fashions for that period will give you the general style. 
If you desire, we can lend you such a book. 

As for the French-Canadians, voyageurs, etc., their dress was 
quite different. Almost without exception the men wore hunting 
shirts, either of linen in summer or of deer skin or blanket material 
in winter. Some few wore pantaloons, but the majority dressed like 
the Indians in long leggings and a breechclout. Moccasins were 
nearly universal. For exterior garments they wore a capot, that is 
a big cape with a kind of peaked hood to be drawn over the head. 
This was made of a blanket, or sometimes of skins. Ordinarily a 
large kerchief was twisted around the head. Some trappers pre- 
ferred a skin cap with the animal tails dangling. The sash or girdle 
was one of the most important articles of dress. It was a long, 
straight piece of cloth or silk twisted around the waist two or three 
times. Into it was thrust the hunting knife and in its folds were car- 
ried small articles like the pipe, tobacco, etc. The hunting shirts 
and moccasins were frequently adorned with bead work. Fringes of 
dressed skin adorned the leggings and the bottom and front seam of 
the hunting shirt. 

HISTORY OF FORT MACKINAC 

Will you inform me as to the date when the old Blockhouse on 
Mackinac Island was built? I would be glad to receive any information 
that you can give me regarding its history or incidents connected with it. 

William H. Dimick 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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There are three old blockhouses on Mackinac Island at the east, 
north, and west ends of the oldest fort. The west blockhouse is the 
most conspicuous, the one commonly pictured. These are among the 
oldest military structures in the Northwest, having been built by 
the British between 1780 and 1782, when the fort was removed from 
Old Mackinaw, lying on the mainland to the south of the island. The 
occasion for the removal of the post was the success of the American 
forces under Col. George Rogers Clark of Virginia. Early in 1779 
he captured the British commandant of Detroit, then at his advanced 
post at Vincennes, Indiana. By this blow all British officers in the 
Northwest were alarmed. Captain Patrick Sinclair felt it would be 
safer to remove his post to Mackinac Island. He began in the winter 
of 1779-80 to draw plans for an island post, which was finally com- 
pleted in 1782. May 12, 1781 he bought the island from the Chippewa 
Indians. The deed of transfer, with the totem signatures of the In- 
dian chiefs, is reproduced in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Col- 
lections, XIX, 633. When the British garrison was first removed 
to the island, the blockhouses seem to have been used as barracks. 
They are three stories high, and on each floor is a large fireplace, 
much needed in the winter days of this northern post. 

To write a history of the blockhouse it would be necessary to 
recapitulate the history of the Northwest for over a century. Not 
until 1796 was the British ensign pulled down from the fort and the 
Stars and Stripes run up in its place. Twice thereafter the fort 
changed hands as an outpost during the War of 1812. When that 
war was declared, the British garrison some forty miles eastward 
received the news before it arrived at Fort Mackinac. Summoning 
his resources of regulars, fur traders, and Indians, Captain Benjamin 
Roberts advanced upon Mackinac, took post behind the fort, and 
summoned Lieut. Porter Hanks, the young American officer, to sur- 
render. To avoid massacre of the inhabitants of the village the young 
officer yielded the post without firing a shot. A description of this 
event may be found in Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings, 
1912, 124-45. It is said that after the capture of the post Captain 
Roberts arrested all the men and larger boys on the island and con- 
fined them in the basements of the blockhouses. Those who took the 
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oath of allegiance to His Majesty King George were set free; those 
who would not were shipped off to Detroit on parole. 

Two years later an American expedition attempted to recover 
the post. The British garrison was warned, and the attack failed. 
During the blockade by the American troops and the brief but sharp 
battle on the island the women and children of the village were kept 
for safety in the blockhouses of the fort. 

After the treaty of Ghent was signed it was eight months before 
arrangements were completed for the evacuation of Fort Mackinac 
by the British troops. Their commander, Colonel Robert McDouall, 
was especially anxious that no Indian disorders or massacres of the 
inhabitants should occur upon his retirement. He waited, therefore, 
until the American squadron of four vessels hove in sight upon the 
morning of July 18, 1815. Within thirty minutes after landing, 
Colonel Anthony Butler, the American officer in charge, took over 
the post; for the last time the cross of Sts. George and Andrew 
came down, and the American flag arose upon the flagstaff of Fort 
Mackinac. 

The entire history of Mackinac is replete with romance. One 
of the officers who came with the detachment of Americans in 1815 
was Captain Benjamin K. Pierce, brother of Franklin Pierce, later 
president of the United States. Captain Pierce fell in love with 
a young half-breed French-Chippewa girl living on the island; she 
was beautiful and well-educated, and the wedding was a notable one, 
the mother and aunt of the bride appearing in full Indian costume. 

At the time of the Civil War the fort had been ungarrisoned for 
some time. May 20, 1862 a detachment of troops arrived there as 
escort for several prominent officials of Tennessee who had wished 
to deliver their state to the Confederates. They were detained in 
honorable captivity for some months at Fort Mackinac. The post 
is now part of a state park belonging to Michigan. 

SIOUX WAR OF 1862 AT SUPERIOR 

Have you any record of the Sioux War of 1862 as far as it related 
to Wisconsin points ? We belonged to the Home Guards, built a wooden 
stockade on the bay front in Superior, and families went into the stockade 
nights, etc. 



